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POLITICAL. 


; ‘hir, of the 8rd July, thinks that Government should eo — 
aa ec oaenaea help the f Perr Abdur Rahman, who is in sen deeean 
Amir Abdur Bahman. difficulties. This is the best means of guard- 


ing the north-west frontier of India. 


Pousitic ADMINISTRATION. 


Vértdévaha, for Jaistha, suggests that the power of Tarrona VaRTavAnA: 
oF ines tate taxation should Po one of the “ements! em Sie 
features of Local 2 Begs ogg The 

‘o will be gainers if this power be conferred upon them. 

| Pe the penn anes contains criticism of the’ Beunel Municipal Tsuna Vartavana. 
Bill. Sections 94 and 110 are noticed in 

this number. The provisions of both sections 

sre condemned on the ground that they are opposed to all considerations 

of morality and justice, and that they will, if passed into law in their 

present form, confer powers upon municipal officers which will be often 

abused. ‘Tax due from a non-resident owner should be made recoverable 

from occupier, only if the latter were found to owe to the former any sum 

on account of house rent. 


4, The same paper remarks that the force of the agitation over the 
case of Surendra Nath Baneri is due to two 

Agitation over Surendra Naths circumstances, namely: (1) that the summary 
ms jurisdiction exercised by the High Court in 


that case is likely to place in jeopardy the liberty of the press; and (2) 
that the Salgram was brought into the Court. 


5. The Sansodhini, of the 19th June, makes the following observa-  84"sopu1m1, 


CS ae tions in an article on the Bengal Tenancy msnbc 
g Bill:—It is not at present very difficult to 
recover rents from the ryots, but it is to be feared that this state of things 
will not last after the Bengal Tenancy Bill has become law, and has been 
in operation for some years. In a few years it will be as difficult to realize 
rents from agricultural ryots as it now is to realize rents from intermediate 
talukdars. In the present Bill two sorts of penalties are provided for 
~~ defaulting ryots, namely: (1) interest at the rate of 12 per cent on 
arrears of rent; and (2) compensation at the rate of 25 per cent in 
particular cases. If this Bill becomes law, agricultural tenants and 
intermediate talukdars will be placed on an equal footing. Those that 
now pay rents punctually for fear of ejectment will in future have no other 
ground for alarm, except that which may be caused by the provisions 
regarding interest and compensation. Of course those, who have to pay large 
sums as rent, will be influenced in some measure by fear of paying compensa- 
tion, but this consideration will not act as a sufficient check in the case of 
persons paying small rents. Hundreds of such cases are noticed at present. 
Many cannot realize from intermediate talukdars small rents, ranging from 
~ annas to 1 rupee, although the provision for the award of compensa- 
lon 18 In existence, and is even occasionally enforced. At present 
i every suit at least Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 are expended in the shape of pleader’s 
ees, bribes to ministerial officers and peons, and other charges. The value 
ofasuit must be at least Rs. 20 to enable a suitor, after paying the 
necessary expenses of litigation from the sum he receives as compensation, 
‘o recover the amount sued for. If the value of the suit is Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, 
an equal amount is spent in litigation. Consequently a suitor gains 
preg but, on the contrary, incurs expense and hardship and loss of time. 
the annual rent is Rs. 2, the defaulting ryot may be sued for Rs. 6 at 
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the end of three years, but it will be difficult to realize rents sma 
Rs. 2 in amount. Nobody at present pays what he can avoid 
It cannot therefore be expected that the ryots will pay their rents teagi 
Poor proprietors consequently will find a difficulty in recovering ma 
rents amounting to Re. 1 to Rs. 2. The case will, of course, be different 
with powerful and wealthy zemindars. For these reasons it is desirable 
that the rate of compensation should be augmented. It should be fixed 
at least at Rs. 50 per cent. A further provision seems to be required 
namely, that a ryot who is sued for arrears of rent a second time should 
be warned by the Court that, if within three or four years from the date 
of that suit, he is sued again for arrears of rent, he will lose his statys 48 
an occupancy ryot. 7 

6. The same paper exhorts its contemporaries of the vernacyla; 
press to write with moderation, and cease t 
indulge in abuse. It is no excuse for . 
gentleman to say that he abuses because somebody else abused him at first. 
The Englishman may act in an ungentlemanly manner, but that is no reason 
why native papers should follow his example. 

7. The Banga Basi, of the 23rd June, dwells on the prospects of 
the Native Jurisdiction Bill, and mentions 
the authorities who are in favour of, as well 
as those who oppose, the measure. The Hditor desires and hopes that the 
Bill will be passed in its present shape, without subjecting it to any changes. 
Referring to the statement which is being constantly made, that the civilians 
are, as a class, opposed to the measure, the Editor remarks that there will 
be no improvement for India if Government acts in accordance with the 
views of ordinary civilians. In fact, there would have been no improvement 
if their views had been always accepted. In addition to the support which 
the Bill has received in official quarters, there should be taken into account 
the hearty support which is being given to it by the two hundred millions 
of the people of India. The Liberal party and the Liberal Ministry are 
in favour of the measure, whilst the ignorant opposition of the Tories is due 
to the exigencies of party. There could be no more painful task than to 
carry on the work of Government in fear and in accordance with the 
wishes of non-official Anglo-Indians. All great and disinterested statesmen 
have taken the side of the natives of India. If, in spite of this strong 
support, Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is abandoned, then the conclusion will be irresisti- 
ble that justice has sunk in the infernal abyss; or if it is sought to impose on 


the people by a small concession, the inference will be that the English 
statesman is a slave of fear. 


paying, 


The Native Press. 


Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. 


8. The following is taken from the 
Punch columns of the same paper :— 


Trrefragable evidence of the unfitness of Bengalis. 


(The following historical dissertation was to have been written by the 
Englishman himself, but owing to the agitation regarding Surendra Nath: 
case he has not had leisure to do this. But if what has to be said is not 
said in time, the world may probably become a loser. To prevent further 
delay therefore the following article has been written and published as from 
the pen of the Englishman himself * ° * *,| 

We have in previous articles established without a possibility of doubt 
that, however clever Bengalis may be in speech, writing, witticism, and 
devilry, as a matter of fact, there is not in this world any other people £0 
steeped in ignorance as they are. That they have not yet realized this 1s 
itself an irrefragable proof of their ignorance ; but further proof is furnished 
by a careful study of history. 

* 


* eee ial e. * 
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Bengalis have always read the history of Bengal. And why read ? 


i the history of Bengal, and have also 
a <e 1 ‘Siaries 5 a a And yet hove thor bees able to under- 
poor pee Single word of history ? And if they have not been able to do: 
-, shall we not say that Bengalis are complete ignoramuses P Every- 
co knows how Clive conquered Bengal with one word while promenading 
the mango topes. This is a simple fact, and yet there are many Bengalis 
ot to this day assert that we did not conquer Bengal, but got-it by a 
tuck. Just see their want of consideration! In disgust. we wish we left 
this Jambu dwipa (India). But we cannot go away, simply because of the 
‘nch of hunger, and we think that, if we go elsewhere, there will not be 
Sal readers so appreciating as will patronize us in return for our abuse; 
while, if we are not here toreceive their gifts, Bengalis will not be able to 
atify their itching for liberality. So, for the good of both parties we 
all not go elsewhere. By elsewhere we do not mean our country, for who 
does not know that, although there are liberty and other valuable privileges 
‘1 that country, there is no room where we could lay our heads, no oven 
here we could roast potatoes, no money which could enable us to put our 
body and soul together? There is only dreadful cold, and fasting for da 
together. Can we return to that country only for these attractions? What 
else therefore can we do but remain, and suffer hardship in the midst 
of these fools ? eae 
See, what a digression! Indeed, such is the style of our reasoning 
row-a-days. ‘Truth to tell, the agitation on all sides has very nearly 
confounded us. | 
Well, we were writing of the conquest of Bengal by Clive. Now, 
there is a nice point involved in this matter. A wicked fellow of Murshida- 
bad, named Umichand, played a fearful trick which might have obstructed 
the grand project of the conquest of Bengal. Umichand wanted money, 
and said he would divulge all secrets if he was not paid. Now wise readers 
will see that the only object of our coming to this country, after crossing 
seven seas and thirteen rivers, is only to make money. How, ‘therefore, 
could one part with money? On the other hand, there would be ruin if 
money was not paid. If Umichand made noise, not one’s head would 
remain joined to one’s shoulders, and from the head (Africa) and the trunk 
(Asia), the neck (Isthmus of Suez) would be severed. Fre 
What did the patient and sagacious Clive do in these circumstances ? If 
he had been a Bengali, he would. have fled from the field ; but Clive did not do 
that. By force of intellect, by virtue of his literary qualifications, Clive, who pos- 
sessed presence of mind, won over that foolish Bengali. A document instead 
of cash, a forged name instead of the true name imposed upon greedy and 
wicked Umichand. Bengal fell an easy prey to the hero, and foolish Umi- 
chand lost his life for his pains. In truth, such an end appears desirable in 
the case of a greedy person : such consequences should follow from greed. 
The shastras of these foolish Bengalis truly say that sin comes of greed, and 
sin leads to death. ‘Fortunately we have no greed, and are content if we 
have a sufficiency of food and clothing. | 
Some may think that we do not regard forgery as acrime. But that 
view is not correct. Fools may think so if they please, but others will be of 
adifferent mind. A fool had thought so—at least we concluded that he had 
thought so: his name was Nuncoomar. Just remember what his fate was, 
and yet our Penal Code or any other law did not then exist.. However, 
ve could have done without referring to this subject, but foolish Bengalis 
‘0 excite our anger that it becomes necessary to say even many harsh things. 
The Bengalis of.the. present time are as foolish and ignorant: as. the’ 
Bengalis of that period. They have read history, and yet what insane 
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remarks are not made by them in connection with the Queen’s Proclam, 
tion? e | 
Onur ancestor Clive gave the forged document to Umichand to ,.: 
a particular object. How do the Bengalis know that the same Clive’, trick 
was not re-enacted for a similar purpose in the Queen’s Proclamatic 
after the Sepoy Mutiny? We did not even for once say anything of the in 
We are conscientious men, Christians; why should we’ say anything that 
is false? If anybody has told a falsehood to foolish Bengalis, it is foolish, 
Viceroy Lord Ripon, not one of our race, and foolish men like him who haye 
said so. We are not responsible for that. Bengalis are certainly great dunces 
9. The Gramvaria eg . fe per June, contains an article 
POS on the Indian Registration Act, 1877. 
a writer complains that the people have Whar 
so accustomed to register their documents that they seek the benefit of the 
Registration Act even in the case of bonds the: registration of which is per- 
missive. ‘This, in loan transactions, puts the debtor to unnecessary expense 
The writer asks Government to increase the pay of the ministerial officers 
attached to registry offices. 
10. The Paridarshak, of the 24th June, notices with indignation 
-thatin the Sylhet jail convicts are made to 
draw the plough. It is hoped Government 
will order the discontinuance of this eryel 
and degrading form of punishment. | 
ll. The Sddhdrant, of ye Pg : une, ge with surprise that 
: ord Salisbury, who may any day become 
a Prime Minister, is in his ie thought- 
lessness describing Lord Ripon as the cause of the present outbreak 
of race antipathy in India. Lord Ripon is the most popular Viceroy that 
India has ever had, and neither His Excellency nor the Government 
of India is in any way responsible for the present unsatisfactory state of 
things, which is wholly due to the action of Anglo-Indians. 
12. The Chéru Véarid, of the 25th June, in an article headed 
id aie “ Reflections,” my :—We were mercilessly 
wounded all over by the sharp sword of the 
Mahomedan rulers. But the civilized English Government, is, like 
a skilful surgeon, engaged in letting out our blood. To maintain 
peace and order in the State is the duty of Government, but this 
requires money, which we pay, and receive peace and order in exchange. 
That which we pay may be called revenue or tax, or by any other 
name. The revenue of the British Indian Government is 68 crores of 
rupees, while that of the British Government is 84 crores of rupees. The 
annual income of India is 800 crores of rupees, and that of the United 
Kingdom is 1,000 crores of rupees. From thisit is clear that out of the 
total income of the United Kingdom and India, the English Government 
and the Indian Government take 84 and 22% per cent, respectively. But 
in justice it should be mentioned that the revenue raised from opium sent 
out to China, and that obtained from the Tributary States, although 
regarded as Indian revenue, are not raised from British Indian 
subjects. Thus even, after excluding certain items from the whole revenue, 
we pay to Government at the rate of 154 per cent. The people of that 
land of affluence and thriving commerce, the United Kingdom, have only 
to pay to Government 84 per cent for peace and order that they enjoy: 
while we, pinched with hunger, and ground down with the persecution of 


Convicts drawin lough in the 
Sylhet Jail. ae 


ages, have to pay for the same blessings at the higher rate of 153 per cent. 


Why, then, should not the wail of famine be heard, and why then should 
not India hasten to destruction ? | 


s. 
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Somewhere in his immortal Gazetteer Dr. Hunter mentions that no 
ther people on the face of the earth have to pay so little in taxes as the 
; le of India. Where the people of the United Kingdom have each to 
mary as taxes, the people of India pay no more than 38. 8d. per head. 
; Hunter, in our opinion, has committed a great mistake at the very 
outset. He has counted only the people, but has overlooked the amount 
of their income. He ought to have thought of the immense hordes of 
wealth that lie accumulated in that little “ White Isle.” The English 
ple do not constitute a large population, but they have great wealth, and 

to the rate of tax per head is higher than it 1s in India, where the popula- 
ion is poor, but large. The calculations of Dr. Hunter would have 
heen correct if the annual income of India, with a population of 24 crores, 
had been 8 thousand crores of rupees, that 1s, in the same proportion as the 


United Kingdom, possessing a population of 3 crores, and an income of 1,000 | 


crores of rupees. What matters it that the population of England is less P 
The English people are rich, and have no fear that they will starve. So 
they will easily expend 5 pice where we with difficulty do one. 
Dr. Hunter and other superficial observers have concluded that, while the 
people of India pay so small a tax in comparison with the English people, 
we should be thankful to the Indian Government. But we say Just 
the contrary. The very fact of our having to pay even this small tax is a 
clear proof of our misfortune and poverty. You who are bewildered at the 


outward polish and gay appearance of the country, caused by commerce, tell 


us, is India really happy? Are the inhabitants truly living on milk and 
rice, 1.€., living in affluence P | 

Englishmen may be mistaken in their: views regarding this matter, 
but it is their interest to keep us in delusion in this respect. But 
educated young men, why are you so befooled? Our life-blood has 
become impure and our limbs diseased, but instead of trying to purify 
that blood we are anxious to cure the afflicted limbs by applying 
medicines externally, We, as anation, are becoming hollow inside, 
while our outward appearance shows signs of plethoric illness. If 
we have no food at home, if our house be thatchless, what need is there of 


politics and of political agitations ? Therefore we say, look for the cause of 
the disease. 


18. Thesame paper, in an article on the Hindu character, Says :— 


eee Lord Macaulay has described Bengalis as 
z ‘worse than beasts. Mr. Mill, in his History 
of British India, spared no trouble to describe the Hindus as a set of 


dishonorable people. Their worthy followers, Hastie, Branson, Britannicus, 
&c., have even surpassed them. Itis not easy for us to keep in mind 
all the abusive language heaped on us by Englishmen who are opposed to 
the Ilbert Bill. Because there are obscene pictures on the walls of the 
temple of Jagannath, the Hindus are, it is said, unfit to try 


nglishmen. These Anglo-Indian critics, however, seem to have 


forgotten the high praises always given to the first class native 


civilians, Deputy Magistrates, and Moonsifs by the officers of Govern- 
ment and the Judges of the High Court. The writer then reproduces 
the opinions of several celebrated Anglo-Indian guthorities who had great 
‘Xperience of Indian affairs, and who, owing to their learning, wisdom, and 
pure character, were respected by every class of people. 


14. The same paper, in an article headed “ Agitation in England over 
cd” Ubert’s Bill. Agitation in Eng- the Ilbert Bill,” says that it isa matter of great 


sorrow that Colonel Malleson and Mr. Moper 
t 


Lethbridge deserted the cause of the natives at the recent meeting of the 
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Indian Association. We knew Colonel Malleson as our friend, and we 
ed more liberal views from him. Colonel Malleson committed a great Mistake 
when he said that the Government of Lord Ripon introduced this Bi) only 
for the purpose of courting popularity. Mr. Hume, a true and nob] friend 
of India, has written a letter to the Datly News, whose perusal gaye . 
the highest satisfaction. His letter correctly expresses the views of the native 
community on the Bill. If we have a few more friends like Mr. 
we can move with greater hope and courage. However unimportant 
the Bill might have been at first, much importance is now attached to it 
The proclamation of the Empress of India, and the noble and impartial 
olicy of the British Government, are now going to be tried in a fiery ordea) 
We have not yet lost confidence in the justice of the English nation jy 
general. Only let us wait and see whether we have justice done to y, 
or not. 


15. The same paper, in an article headed “The students’ case,” say, 

that Mr. Henderson might have upheld the cause 
of justice if he had not sentenced Pramatha 
Nath to a week’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. He deserved 
a lighter punishment. One point that deserves consideration is that the 
Chief Magistrate disbelieved what the plaintiff said against the other defen- 
dants, while he fully believed whatever the plaintiff said against Pramatha 
Nath. This looks absurd. The Magistrate declared that Pramatha Nath 
belongs to a respectable family, and that his character is good, but at the same 
time he treated him as a mean fellow and a bad character when he convicted 
him. In our opinion, the Chief Magistrate has greatly erred in this case. -In 
view of the present critical times the Magistrate ought to have decided the 
case with greater care and consideration. Having observed, one after 
another, the decisions given by the Courts in certain recent cases, a combined 
feeling of fear, sorrow, disappointment, and anger arises in the hearts of 
natives, which the editor is neither able or willingto express. Truly, evil 
times have come upon India. 


16. The same paper, in an article headed ‘“‘ A new aspect of the 
eee case, says that the case of Jagannath 
ecm Khettree has taken a new turn. After stating 
the facts of the case, the paper asks why so short a time as three quarters 
of an hour was allowed to Jagannath to appear and answer the charge, and 
why was his prayer that more time might be given him refused. How 
could Justice Norris decide that Jagannath’s statements in the affidavit 
were false without having duly considered them ? 


It would have been desirable if the question of the summary juris 
diction claimed by the High Court in such cases had been settled when the 
appeal against Justice Norris’ decision committing Jagannath to jail was 
being heard. Jagannath has been released on appeal. Are we to believe that 
those men are worthy of their posts who commit such blunders at every step, 


and who are so hasty in their proceedings ? 


17. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 26th June, notices with gratilica- 

Mr. Larminie, the Magistrate of tion that Mr. Larminie hae been appointed t 
Daréwaa. act as the Commissioner of the Orissa Dim- 
sion. Mr. Larminie possesses many good qualities. Everybody in Bari- 
wan was pleased with his judicial work. He never behaved improperly 
towards the pleaders and mukhtars. The Sanjtvant, indeed, differed from him 
occasionally, but it would be no exaggeration to say that there are but few 
districts which possess such an able Magistrate as Mr. Larminie. He took the 


The High Court riot case. 


district. 


most lively interest in the welfare of the inhabitants of the Burdwaa 


rw} 


18. The Sahachar, of the 27th June, 1s glad to notice that the Private Pregoonage 

Private Secretary's letter to the Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor has pub- 
sisanes. licly contradicted the rumours regarding a 
series of prosecutions of native newspapers. The Editor exhorts his con- 
temporaries of the native press, now that they have been placed in posses- 
ion of the facts, not to make any more noise over this matter. It is denied 
that there was any proposal made to take away the liberty of the native press. 

The Sahachar fully accepts this statement. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is not an enemy of the press, and everybody must admit that, in 
sonsideration of the prevailing excitement, he is overlooking all strong 
writing. But has any native paper written anything against Government 
Not even the worst enemy of the native press can point to a single word 
‘a any vernacular journal which can be regarded as having this tendency. 
Mr. Barnes has referred to section 121 of the Indian Penal Code—a section 
hich deals with sedition. It is Anglo-Indian journals, and not native 
papers, Which have written against the Government; and Mr. Barnes there- 
fore must be mistaken if he thought that any native paper had written any- 
thing seditious. Of course if it is sedition to write anything against non- 
oficial Europeans, or a few European officers, the native press is then 
doubtless guilty. But are natives subjects of the Queen, or of a handful of 
indigo and tea-planters, and of a few Kuropean officers? ‘‘ We are, however, 
really obliged to Mr. Thompson. Unfortunately we differ from him in 
our views on the Ilbert Bill; nevertheless he is a conscientious man, and 
ashort while ago approved of the policy of the Viceroy in regard to the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. We ask the public to entirely dis- 
believe any such story as that His Honor has conspired against the native 
press or allowed anybody todoso.” The Editor concludes by exhorting 
his contemporaries of the native press to proceed with caution and 


moderation. 
19. The same paper directs the attention of Government to the desir- ree 
Sensitiens: ability of enquiring into the cause of. the de- 


creased supply of the Az/sa fish in the Pudma 
and other rivers in Bengal; of promoting arboriculture, and of setting free 
the silted up beds of rivers. 


20. The ducation Gazette, of the 29th June, in noticing Mr. 


ann ; Clarke’s note on the Rent Bill, says that 

ph en a Pees OF Mr. Clarke has, without any hesitation, expres- 
sed his wish to subvert a time-honored custom of the country. But he 

does not appear to have considered how far his suggestions are practicable. 
The object of the Bill is not to consider the faults of the present system of 
zemindari management, nor is the question one which has for its object 
the introduction of one particular system in lieu of another. But tke object 
of the Bill is simply to introduce reforms into the present system to faci- 
litate the collection of rents without oppressing the ryots. It is strange 
that it has not yet been settled whether the zemindari system or the ryot- 


wari system is better. Both systems have been in-use in different parts 


| : the country, and the Government may be aware of the effects of each. 


13 contemplated, from time to time, to introduce the zemindari 
system in those parts of the country where it is unknown. But it was never 
in contemplation to introduce the ryotwari system in the place of the 
zemindari system. For the first time, however, Mr. Clarke has openly 
proposed it. Those Government officials who are well experienced in laws 
relating to land have expressed their desire to introduce a permanent settle- 
ment in the North-West Provinces. On reading the Famine Report of the 
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orth West Provinces, by Colonel Baird Smith, both Sir John Lawrence and 


the then State Secretary, Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), determined 
lo have the permanent settlement introduced into those Provinces. 
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We do not know what good results of the ryotwari system have com 
Mr. Clarke’s notice in Cachar. Cachar is a district backward in civilizat; : 
thinly peopled, wild and hilly. It cannot be a model to such districts + 
Mymensing, &c., that are far ahead in civilization and more iced, 
peopled. Yet Mr. Clarke wants to make the district of Cachar ag ois 
district. Mr. Clarke seems to have supposed that the sole business of 
the Moonsifs is to decide cases of enhancement of rent, so that ther 
will be no further need of them when the zemindari system is abolished 
We are sure that Mr. Clarke will come to know on enquiry that , 
15-anna portion of suits disposed of by Moonsifs relates to the subject 
of the recovery of arrears of rent; while only 1-anna portion consists 
of suits for enhancement of rent. According to Mr. Clarke’s suggestion 
the ryots will have to deposit their rent in the Collector’s treasury. They will 
thus be exempt from additional costs. By what magic will the ryots, who 
are ever slow in payment, be so changed in their nature that they will pro- 
ceed to a district or sub-divisional treasury at the stated time to pay their 
rents? Besides, it will be a difficult and arduous task for a poor villacer 
living at a great distance to make this occasional journey that will cost him 
something over and above what he will have to pay as rent. In defayl 
of payment, where and against whom should a zemindar bring a suit? 
It may be easy to frame a theory, but it is very difficult to reduce it to 
practice. 

If Mr. Clarke advocates the ryotwari system, why should he find fault 
with the management of khas mehals? He says that tehsildars of rent 
in khas mehals even oppress the ryots more frequently than zemindars’ men, 
because Collectors have little leisure to look into the management which 
imitates so much the system followed by zemindars in their estates. Sf, 
then, two or more additional Collectors be appointed to each district, all 
difficulties will end at once; and when the zemindari system disappears 
once for all, there will be no fear of its being imitated elsewhere. 

21. The Navaribhakar, of the 2nd July, makes the following observa- 
| Ignorance of Indian affairsin Eng- | tions in an article headed “The indifference and 
and. 


ignorance of Her Majesty’s Indian Ministers.” 
The Zimes has recently referred to the increasing interest which is being 


shown by the British public in Indian affairs. This statement of the 
leading English journal, however, is not sufficiently assuring. Possibly the 
Times referred to the recently made speech in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Stanhope on the subject of Indian expenditure. We do not think 
that we gain anything particular by the occasional putting by a member in 
an indifferent manner of one or two questions relating to India. It is our 
belief that there can be no expectation of good results until members of 
Parliament and the British public feel some affection for India, and until 
the British public realizes that it is one of the duties of Parliament to keep 
a sharp eye upon matters relating to the administration of India, which the 
Knglish nation holds as a sacred trust, and that it would be a neglect of duty 
on its part if it failed to exercise a rigid supervision over the doings of 
Indian Governors and of officers subordinate to them. Members of Parlia- 
ment now play Indian tunes in a desultory and indifferent manner, much 
hke the ploughman, the cartman, or the carpenter, who, while doing his work, 
quite indifferently, and at intervals, hums a popular air. Is this likely to 
lead to any practical results? There should be calm and well-sustained 
discussions of Indian subjects in Parliament. It is really a matter © 
wonder that Parliament knows so little of what is going on in this vast 
Indian Empire. It stands both to considerations of prudence and morality; 
that the task of governing India well and seeking her prosperity, upon which 
the fate of England is dependent in so large a measure, should be left in the 
hands of a few nazds and superintendents, as if India were merely a common 
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_,dari. The English nation is more famed for practical wisdom than 
4 proce and it is therefore hard to say why, like a foolish 
hues ‘+ is so indifferent to the condition and good government of India. 
. The Indian budget does not now, as formerly, evoke much discus- 
ion, but itis now sammarily disposed of. What will Mr. O'Donnell do 
sngle-handed ? ‘The authorities in India do not recognize him at all. The 
Englishman pooh-poons him. If that gentleman but possessed sufficient 
‘afluence, ashe doubtless has some love for India, something might have 
been done. As it is, he does not enjoy much confidence. If the Secretary and 
‘he Under-Secretary of State for India had possessed the same affection for, 
and taken the same interest in, this country as that gentleman, some good 
might have been done. But both these high functionaries are in a manner 
irresponsible officers. They enjoy many advantages, but do little work beyond 
igning official papers and letters. If itis true that they are paid from the 
money of the Indian population for the purpose of exercising supervision over 
the work of the Indian Government, then it behoves them to keep themselves 
acquainted with Indian affairs. Thus alone could they satisfy their conscience 
and justify the expenditure incurred on their account. The Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr. Cross, in a remarkable manner showed his ignorance of Indian 
affairs in his answers to the questions put to him by Mr. O’Donnell. To not 
afew questions the answer of the Under-Secretary was that he did not 
know anything about them. ‘Thus it is clear that an independent member 
knows more of India than the paid Under-Secretary of State. How could 
then the grievances of the people of India be redressed? If the Secretary 
and the Under-Secretary of State keep themselves acquainted with what is 
coing on in India, and do not show their ignorance in answering questions 
put to them by members of Parliament, Indian officials may in some mea- 
sure be induced to act with care. If they but read what is published in 
Indian newspapers about the illegal doings of local officers, and make 
enquiries regarding the allegations thus made, then the excesses committed 
by Saheb-nawabs in this country may be somewhat checked, and the large 
percentage of illegal acts committed by them may be to some extent pre- 
vented. ‘The people of India have no one to look after their interests, and 
the public officers act just as they please without being responsible to any- 
body. The Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor do not of their 
own motion want explanations from any subordinate officer, and do not care 


to interfere unless their interference is sought by any aggrieved party. But 


the people of India are so timid, and chances of obtaining redress so few, 
that they do not readily bring cases of official oppression to the notice of Gov- 
ernment. ‘The superior Indian officials, again, not unoften, owing to race 


partiality and cliqueism, ignore oppression committed by their official subordi- 


nates. In these circumstances it is desirable that the Secretary and the 
Under-Secretary of State should keep a sharp eye upon the doings of Indian 
officials. Needless interference is not of course desirable, but there can be 
no doubt that, owing to the absence of all means of check, the people of 
India suffer great hardship. The Secretary and the Under-Secretary of 


State do not perform their duty in a manner worthy of the high pay they 
receive, 


22. The same paper contains an article headed ‘* Whai is the cause 


} 1 : 29 
Noctabay is Siemant Suite of the mortality in the Bengal Jails?” The 


Lae _ writer agrees with the Lieutenant-Governor 
ind Dr. Lethbridge in thinking that the proposal to appoint a committee 


lo investigate this subject, if accepted, is not likely to lead to any practical 
results. Committees and Commissioners do but little. Superficial ins- 
pections made by outsiders lead to nothing practical. They are only useful 
ot the purpose of producing voluminous reports. It does not require 
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much effort to find out the cause of the large mortality that prevails ;, th 

ee ° ° , re : the 
jails of Bengal; and if the Lieutenant-Governor and his Minister fo; Jail 

would, but in an independent and courageous spirit, and regardless 
consequences, seek to know the truth, they could know it. The fact js 
the system of jail administration is yet marked by many defects, jp 
Dr. Lethbridge had, without fear or scruple, continued the policy of reform 
which he had begun, he would have now been spared tlfe necessity of 
furnishing an explanation of the cause of the large mortality in the jails 
of Bengal. Prison labour should be further relaxed, better arrange. 
ments regarding diet should be made, and in appointing jail officers 
attention should be paid to their education and good manners. It ig wel) 
that corporal punishment has been discouraged, but it is equally necessary 
to discourage solitary confinement and penal diet. Care should be taken 
to see that the provision for giving fish and meat to the convicts once, 

week is really carried out in practice. 

It is the conviction of the people that the cause of the mortality 
under notice exists in the jails, and not furnished by any outside circum- 
stances, such-as the prevalence of malarious fever. The statistics furnished 
by the Inspector-General show that in districts where the malarious fever 
has prevailed with violence, the mortality in the jails has been small, and 
that the mortality among the healthy convicts has been larger than among 
the diseased convicts. This clearly shows that hard labour and insufficient 
diet, to which healthy convicts are subjected in the jails, soon impair their 
health and produce fatal results, while those who are admitted sick fare better 
owing to the fact that they are better cared for. The explanation given 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Inspector-General as to the cause of jail 
mortality in Bengal is not satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that Lord Ripon 
will direct that further enquiries should be made regarding this subject. 

23. The same paper exhorts his contemporaries of the native press 

The native press asked to write to write with moderation. In the first place, 
with moderation. native papers cannot abuse with impunity, like 
the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian journals, simply because the former 
are natives and the latter are Europeans; and in the second place it is not 
proper to imitate the disgraceful example of Anglo-Indian journals. 
Further, abusive language is likely to weaken the native cause by em- 
barrassing Government and furnishing its enemies with a weapon which 
they will not scruple to use against the native press. 

24. The same paper contains a long article headed ‘‘ Can Government 
now abandon the Native Jurisdiction Bill?” 
~The writer remarks that Government would 
be acting very unwisely if it abandoned the Ilbert Bill. It cannot now 
abandon the measure, even if the opinions of the officers regarding it be 
opposed to the passing of it into law. The opinion of the local Govern 
ments is all that need be taken into account. The views of the subordinate 
officers, who are as a class directly interested in the fate of the Bill, should 
not carry much weight. Then there is this point to be considered: that 
Lord Ripon cannot listen to arguments which may be opposed to the 
declared policy of the Crown and of Parliament. The opponents of the Bill 
have no reason or justice on their side, and do not seem to reckon tle 
consequences which the passing or non-passing of the Bill will produce. 
If the measure be passed, the two hundred and fifty millions of the Indian 
people will become more loyal and attached to British rule than they 
are; while only two and ahalf lakhs of Anglo-Indians will probably be 
dissatisfied. But if, on the contrary, the Bill be abandoned, the few who 
remain only for a small period in this country will be pleased, while the 
many whio are natives of the country will be extremely dissatisfied. 
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5 same paper Contains a paragraph of which the following 
= on nga is a aod 1h, :—Babu Nirad Vihari Raya, 
shel displearare the second clerk in the office of the Deputy 
Magistrate of Silligori, attended a meeting called to express sympathy 
with Surendra Nath. For this he has been called upon by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling to submit an explanation. Mr. Barton, the 
Magistrate of Jessore, is elder brother of him who 1s at Darjeeling. The 
hich native officials at Jessore incurred his displeasure for having expressed 
mpathy with Surendra Nath, but even they were let off with a rebuke. 
But Mr. Westmacott of Dinagepore, now at Howrah, who is elder brother 
a{ that elder brother, has gone even further. This worthy has dismissed Babu 
Upendra Nath Mitra, the Government pleader, for having expressed 
sympathy with Surendra Nath. What is all this? European officers are 
with impunity attending meetings hostile to Government, insulting their salt, 
and acting with extreme insubordination. Are they gods that their short- 
comings should be passed over as innocent sports, whilst anything done 
by natives 1s looked upon as sinful? In truth, it does not behove 
Mr. Thompson to overlook these things any longer. : : 
26. The Som Prakdsh, of the 2nd July, dwells upon the necessity 
Political rights of natives and Of placing both natives and Huropeans in 
Europeans. India on a footing of political equality. 
To secure this object natives of India should be granted the right of 
sending native representatives to Parliament. It is also” desirable to 
establish a financial committee in India, composed of official and non- 
oficial Europeans and natives, whose duty it should be to discuss all matters 
revarding Indian revenue and expenditure. In the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, in the Indian Legislative Council, and in other Councils 
natives should be given equal rights with Europeans. Competent natives 
should be appointed Magistrates and Judges equally with Kuropeans, and 
able and experienced native officers should be promoted to the rank of 
civilians. 

27. The same paper observes that, as the number of paupers is increas- 
ing in this country, it has become necessary 
to make some provision for enabling them 
toearn their livelihood by honest means. The Editor proposes that in 
every district a workshop should be opened in connection with the 
jail, in which all able-bodied beggars should be taught manufacturing 
industries. 

28. The Samaya, of the 2nd July, dwells upon the injustice of main- 


fi eae taining in India a Christian church from 
ee ee Indian revenues. It is exceedingly desirable 
that the subject should be considered during the administration of Lord 


Ripon, who does not, like most Viceroys, belong to the Church of England. 
It is to be hoped Lord Ripon will sever the connection between the Church 
and the State in India. 
29. The same paper points out the unreasonableness of the attacks 
The Englishman on the recent case Which are being made upon Lord Ripon by the 
cf assault upon a European lady. Englishman vuewspaper. The Editor’s stock 
of arguments against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill being exhausted, he is now attempt- 
ing to show that for every untoward occurrence that has happened of late 
the Viceroy is responsible. ‘The observations recently made by the Lnglish- 
man on the case of assault committed uponthe wife of the Public Prosecutor 
—4 case which is svb-judice—are condemned by this journal, which asks what 
are the Chief Justize and Mr. Norris now doing? Why do they not issue 
a“tule” against Mr. Farrell for showing cause why he should not be 
Committed for contempt of Court ? 


Workshops for paupers. 
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380. The Surabhi, of the 2nd July, observes that those who ha 
faith in the veracity and firmness of 
Ripon can confidently expect that Mir. Tibert? 
Bill will be passed into law. The sentiments of the Queen’s Proclamation 
and Lord Ripon’s statement that “to arguments which are inconsistent with 
the declared policy of the Crown and of Parliament, it would be inconsistent 
with his duty to listen,” clearly indicate that, unless the opponents of the 
Jurisdiction Bill can prove that the natives, upon whom it is Proposed to 
confer the power of trying Europeans, are unfit to receive that power 
nothing will lead the Viceroy to change his mind. But this is what the 
opponents of the measure will not be able to prove. 
$1. Referring to the cases of assault said to have been recently 
committed by natives upon Europeans, and 
pica eo aaes assault of noticed in the Englishman and some other 
Anglo-Indian journals, the Ananda Baza 
Patrikd, of the 2nd July, thinks thatthe following observations may be 
made regarding them :— 


“ First that all these cases are false, and that these stories have been 
invented by Anglo-Indian conspirators to excite ill-feeling against the 
natives in the minds of the Government. That some of these stories are 
false has already been proved. ‘Two correspondents have published letters 
in newspapers, contradicting two of the alleged occurrences; but we are 
bound to say that all of them are not false, as prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted in connection with two of the occurrences, and as the Magistrate of 
Howrah has punished an offender connected with one of the occurrences. 

‘Or it may be that cases like those noticed in the Englishman always 
occur. But from a sense of shame, and a fear of losing their prestige in the 
Hindu community, Englishmen had hitherto kept these facts concealed, 
But the agitation in connection with the Jurisdiction Bill has at present made 
the Anglo-Indians so senseless and mad that they have lost all knowleage 
of good and evil. In the matter of the Jurisdiction Bill they are ready to 
sacrifice their religion and duty, honor and dignity, considerations of nation- 
ality, &c. Hence, in consequence of the Jurisdiction Bill, they have begun to 
proclaim in newspapers the occurrences which they formerly kept concealed 
through pride and shame. 


“There may be another cause. Most Anglo-Indians, and specially 
the Editors of the Zuglishman and other newspapers, are pouring, like low 
people, such abuse upon the people of Bengal that it is likely to excite 
in the minds of the Bengalis a deep feeling of contempt and hatred against the 
Anglo-Indians ; and in such circumstances it is not strange that they should 
be guilty of ungentlemanly conduct towards Englishmen. But the people 


. s country come of a very noble race. They naturally detest ignoble 
eeds. 


“ Tf not now, 25 or 80 years ago there were no tenants on the face 
of the earth so innocent and patient as the peasants of Bengal. But the 
Anglo-Indian indigo-planters were so high-handed that by committing 
sorts of atrocities that human imagination can conceive, they goaded the 
ryots into opposition. 


‘* Sir George Campbell is the cause of the hardships which the prisoners 
in this country now suffer. Ee introduced rigorous administration into jou 
But as soon as he left the tainted atmosphere of India, and reached Eng 
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d, 
he came to his senses. He said there that prisoners in no prison 12 the 


world are found to be so innocent and quiet as the inmates of Indian jails. 
But several cases have occurred in which Superintendents of some jails have 
lost their lives at the hands of these innocent, quiet prisoners. 
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«The Anglo-Indians have now become mad, and therefore they 
ascribe whatever fault they like to the Bengalis. But if they think, they 
will understand that there is no nation on the face of the earth so innocent 
as the people of this country. Englishmen have not become newly 
acquainted with the people of India, especially the Bengalis. Their 
acquaintance with the people of India, epecially the Bengalis, dates from 
the establishment of their rule in India, and many of the great Englishmen 
who have come to this country and lived long among the natives have 
‘, various ways spoken well of them. roe 

« It is for Englishmen calmly to consider whether in giving currency 
to these false or true stories they are doing good to themselves, or the 
everse. No class of Englishmen now enjoy in this country such supremacy 
as was once enjoyed here by the indigo-planters. No Judge or Magistrate 
now has such powers as an ordinary indigo-planter formerly had in this 
country. But the fall of the indigo-planters occurred in the following 
manner :——The cultivating ryots formerly thought that they must 
endure whatever oppressions were committed upon them by the indigo- 
planters, and that there were no means of redress. The cultivating ryots 
had the same sort of fear of the indigo-planters as the Sudras had in for- 
mer times of the Brahmins. This fear disappeared in a moment from the 
hearts of the cultivators. As soon as a report spread that, in a certain 
locality, an indigo-planter had been insulted by some ryots, their former 
error was dispelled. As soon as they understood that they were men like 
indigo-planters ; that the same God had created them as well as the indigo- 
planters; that they lived under the same Government under which the 
indigo-planters lived; as soon as this knowledge dawned on their minds, 
they stood fearless before the indigo-planters and became complainants, and 
began to express their wishes, and the indigo-planters had to appear 
before the Courts as the accused, and to agree to act according to the wishes 
of the ryots. 

“The Anglo-Indians of these days do not commit a hundredth 
part of the oppression that was formerly committed by the indigo-planters. 
Yet they at every step cause much mental distress to the people of 
this country, and at times for a trifling cause take away their life. There are 
many who try to insult respectable natives, if they get an opportunity. 
Again, recently many of the Anglo-Indians have, in connection with the 
bert Bill, assumed the shapes of demons and lions. In such circum- 
stances they should consider whether it has been good policy on their 
part to publish before the world at this time the occurrences noticed in the 
Englishman and the Statesman, even if they are true.” 


02. The same paper thinks that in the case of Mr. Hewett, which  aysaxva Biraz 
ere occurred in Bombay, there has been a failure | Pare. 

: of justice, the offender being allowed tocome ““” 
toacompromise on paying Rs. 200 to the complainant as compensation, 
though he was guilty of an attempt at murder. European offenders are 
olten acquitted when they kill, or attempt to kill, natives. The people 
have not therefore been surprised at the result of Mr. Hewett’s trial. But 
the Bombay High Court has assigned a new reason in dismissing the 
appeal. They thought that Mr. Hewett had been greatly insulted by the 


rs complainant. This would naturally excite his anger, and if under the influ- 
8. face of such anger he shot the complainant, he could not be guilty of 
d, murder. It is known that English Judges do not abstain from punishing a 
1. nan who steals a handful of rice to save his life during a period of famine, 
a ot a hushand, who, finding his wife in the same bed with her paramour, 


a anything cruel towards either. The other day the Magistrate, 
ir, Henderson, laughed when it was pleaded in the case of Pramatha 
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that he escaped from the custody of the police because he could not bea 
the cruel treatment he received. However, it 1s to be hoped that Tudors 
will not, in deciding cases, forget the principle on which the Bombs 
Judges dismissed the appeal. If they did not forget that principle, haif 
the number of natives who are now punished by the courts of Justice 
would be acquitted. 

83. The same paper notices, as a mark of the respect of natives for Lora 

Ripon, the foundation of several scholarsh; 

and prizes by several Mahomedan gentlemen 
and the Mahomedan Literary Society in commemoration of the visit of 
His Excellency to the Calcutta Madrassa on the occasion of the last annual 
distribution of prizes. 


Native respect for Lord Ripon. 


34, The following observations are extract. 
ed from the same paper :— 

“The Calcutta Gazette of last week shows that some forty Moonsifs 
have been transferred. Some suspect that this evil has been brought on 
the transferred hakims perhaps because they showed sympathy for Surep- 
dra Nath by their presence at certain meetings. This offence has led to 
the transfer to Tipperah of Baboo Upendra Chandra Mullick, the Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes, Jessore, and to the dismissal of Upendra Nath 
Mitter, the Government Pleader, Howrah. Again, the Deputy Commis. 
sioner of Darjeeling has called for an explanation from the second clerk of 
the Court of the Deputy Magistrate of Siligori because he was present 
at a meeting in favour of Surendra Baboo. All believe that Mr. Thompson 
isa very weakminded man; and as Huropean officials are now very angry 
with us, people may naturally think that, led by the evil counsel of these 
officials, Mr. Thompson has transferred so many Moonsifs without any 
reasonable cause. 

05. The same paper remarks that when, instead of Salisbury and 
Northbrook, Mr. Branson has set up such 
ordinary Englishmen as Arbuthnot, Buckland, 
&c., as his patrons, it is to be hoped that in the present agitation English 
society is friendly to India, and that the Anglo-Indians may be told that 
their agitation will result in nothing ; will end in smoke. 

36. The same paper hears that the Secretary, Mr. Peacock, goes home 

a de on furlough, and that Mr. Monro will officiate 

= for him. As Presidency Commissioner, 

Mr. Monro is in a manner governing Bengal. If he is appointed Secretary, 
he will become the real Governor of Bengal. 


Transfer of Moonsifs. 


Anglo-Indian agitation in England, 


37. The following remarks are extracted from the opening article of 


Peer er Nine the Bharat Mchir, of the 3rd July :-— 
Private Secretary, wrote to the Statesman newspaper, there is, among other 
things, a charge against native newspapers. 


indirectly intimates, though not in distinct language, that all newspapers, 


whether Anglo-Indian or native, are writing against Government ; and that 
the Government of Bengal could have instituted prosecutions, under section 
124A of the Penal Code, without waiting for the sanction of the Govert- 


ment of india. 
“Section 124A has reference to sedition. 


native newspapers have been guily enough; and the Government of Ben 


® 


“In the letter which Mr. Barnes, the 


The Government of Bengal 


The letter of Mr. Barnes 
appears clearly to indicate that native newspapers also are guilty under 
section 124A. The Government of Bengal has not prosecuted any papel 
only because this is a time of political excitement. In our previous issues 
we have written that we do not understand what is called sedition in India. 
If personal attack and review of the acts of individuals constitute sedition, 
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atever section of the Penal Code it pleased. Every 
could hs agp 0 has an impression that he himself is the represent- 
Bur re) the sovereign in India, and that he is the incarnation of British 
or That is not our belief. We are ready to honor an Englishman as an 
Ami. But studying in English schools for a century India has 
this political principle, that an Englishman and Government are not 
ne and the same beings. There is no doubt that native newspapers have 
st times employed harsh language against Chief Justice Garth, Barrister 
Brannon, and others, but there was no sedition in that. On the contrary, 
India has a suspicion that these Englishmen are opposed to Government. 
“Tf some editors, having one man in view, have attacked many persons, 
we have disregarded it as being contagious and due to the excitement of 
the time. very class has its Bengal Times, Civil and Military Gazette, 
and Englishman. Minds of all are not equally sound. It is not possible for 
all to remain patient. Ifsome newspapers have, under the force of excite- 
ment, lost patience, that has not been approved of by the native press. 
There is no parallelin literary history to the abuses savagely showered upon 
us by the Bengal Times, the Civil and Military Gazette, and the Englishmen. 
We are a weak, innocent, and conquered nation. Therefore we hear all this. 
In a spirited country these editors would not have been so daring. We 
have understood the evil motive of the Znglishman. The natives would 
grow impatient under such indecent attacks: and when they became 
impatient, they would come to collision with some Englishmen. Then the 
Englishman could point to us as rebels. — aa ; 
“The Government of Bengal, without examining all the native 
newspapers, have in a manner brought a serious charge against them without 
any cause. No doubt the Bengulis have been disappointed at the Hon'ble 
Mr. Thompson’s attitude towards the Ilbert Bill. Along with the Ilbert Bill 
the scheme of Self-Government also is not receiving encouragement from 
him. For more than a year he has taken charge of Bengal, and during his 
time no Bengali has got any high appointment. On the other hand, two 
posts held by Bengalis have, during his time, beén given away to Europeans. 
Such treatment has broken the heart of the Bengalis. We have not so 
long concealed the fact, and will not conceal it. Had not Mr. Barnes 
written the letter to the Statesman, the natives would not have heard the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s name without execration. This letter has restored to 
some extent his former reputation. But if the conduct of a Provincial 
Governor inclines the minds of the people to be disrespectful towards him, that 
cannot constitute sedition. We ask the Government of Bengal to examine page 
alter page of native newspapers, and to point out a line which is calculated to 
produce among the people disrespect or disaffection towards Government. 
India is now uncommonly loyal. At this time, without any cause, to charge 
her with sedition has been an act of no small injustice on the part of the 
Government of Bengal. It is not that the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson cannot 
understand the feeling of the country. No doubt a temporary ill-feeling 
has been produced between natives and Europeans by Mr. Branson’s speech 
and the savage attacks of the uglishman. That ill-feeling is still confined 
to individuals, and has no connection with Government. We do not find in 
the mofussil such ill-feeling as exists in Calcutta. The Englishman may 
call these feelings towards individuals sedition, but it has not been reasonable 
onthe part of the Government of Bengal to support, indirectly, the same 
Contention.” 

38. Referring to the charges recently brought by the Znglishman 
The charges brought by the Zxglishe newspaper against natives, the same paper asks 
oe 3 | Government to enquire into the following 
matters :—(1) whether every statement of the Englishman is true or not; 


Baarat Minute, 
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(2) whether, if true, the Ilbert Bill is at the root of all the OcCurrences 
such things occur from time to time in the country from an antecedent 
period ; (8) whether such things occur in India alone, or they are found i 
other countries also ; (4) whether the educated natives are the instigators e 
these detestable deeds. Let those who are proved guilty after due in . 
be severely punished. But if any accusation of the Hnglishman proves false 
Government should take, him to task for it. Otherwise it will be said that 
Government does not consider as # serious matter the abuse and ingy} 
showered by the Englishman upon natives. 


39. Referring to the part which the students have taken ip the 
agitation in connection with the case of 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, the samp 
paper thinks that boys should learn to cultivate patriotic feelings while 
school. Otherwise these feelings would have no strength in after life. The 
student life is the best period for learning self-sacrifice. The efforts of he 
professors have raised Germany into so glorious a position in the world. 
Those who think that national progress is not possible for a conquered 
people labour under a mistake. It is not impossible to attain to national 
greatness under the present Government. “ If we can gradually acquire all the 
natural rights of the subject; can, by removing the distinction between white 
and black, take part equally in the administration of the country; and can 
exercise the functions of the subject as in the fortunate countries of Europe, 
then what objection is there to remain under the English Government? 
Our conviction is that without the help of the English Government we 
shall not’ be able to acquire all these high privileges.” 


Students and politics. 


40. The same paper maintains that all the arguments of the Anglo- 
Indians against the Ilbert Bill amount to this: 
That thev are conquering lords, while the 
people of this country are conquered slaves; and that, therefore, they will 
not submit to be tried by natives. Such race-feeling entertained by the 
Brahmins of India has caused their downfall. This also brought ruin on the 
ancient Kuropean States. Without learning any lessons from history the 
Anglo-Indians maintain that they have come to India with swords in their 
hands, and they will keep it with the sword. These men perhaps thought that 
the proclamation of the Queen was meant to be a dead letter. ‘ Lord Ripon 
on coming to this country understood the fundamental principles of governing 
it. Hence the proposals for Self-Government and the Ilbert Bill. On hear- 
ing the proposals India placed its body and soul at the foot of his throne. 
What country in what age has become so charmed only. on hearing of two 
things ? The Ilbert Bill is not a great thing for the people of this country. 
They are acquiring under it very insignificant privileges. But we are in ils 
favour on witnessing that it is going to strike in some measure a blow at the 
great inequality that existed in this country between the conquerers and the 
conquered. On coming to India Lord Ripon saw that India had long 
outgrown the primitive stage in which the human mind worships as superior 
to itself manifestations of power and genius. Having received English 


The Ilbert Bill. 


education and seen English examples, India was not willing to be treated 


like conquered slaves. Lord Ripon understood/the feelings of India, and 
took steps whereby English rule would be founded upon hard rock, and 
not upon a sandy basis. Two words from him threw the whole of India 
into a transport of joy, and of all hearts vibrated in response like the 


strings of a Vina. ‘lhe narrow-minded Anglo-Indians did not understand 


this principle of Government, could not perceive the nobleness of the liberal 
policy. They publicly put the question, for whom is India? By which 
of these, justice or the sharp sword, is India to be governed? Io the 
insignificant matier of the Ilbert Bill these large issues have been raised. 
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These issues will be decided in its life or death. We are not afraid : the 
future of the Bill, because justice and righteousness are on our side. Now, 
+h the world as our witness, we rely on the Queen’s proclamation. It is 
pin conviction that the Liberal Government will not be misled by the 
eandert of the Anglo-Indians or the contracted brows of the ladies. Even 
tthe heavens should oo = pieces, the reign of justice would remain 

: nder the Liberals.” 
ha same paper remarks that in this country the liberty of the 

press is of great importance, because the rulers, 
Liberty of the press. belonging to a different country and following 
, different religion, can only know the feelings of the people by means of 
native newspapers. But unfortunately there are some Englishmen who 
wish to take away the freedom which the press enjoys. Native editors 
long bore with patience the abuses showered upon their country by 
Mr. Branson and the Anglo-Indian newspapers. But when Surendra Babu 
vas sent to jail some of the editors began to criticise sharply. Making 
these sharp criticisms their ground of attack, and exaggerating very 
trifling matters, the enemies of native newspapers are trying to deprive 
them of their liberty, though the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thompson, is 
unwilling to exercise unjustly any powers over newspapers. He has admitted 
that some Englishmen made requests to him in this matter. Though the 
writer is not in favour of sharp criticism, yet he can say that in the present 
agitation the Anglo-Indian editors are hundred times more to blame 
than native editors. The Enaglishman, the Bengal Times, and the Daily 
News admitted in their columns writings so indecent, libellous, and rude 
that no native journal has ventured to write anything so bad. Some of the 
writings of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have been so seditious that, had 
native editors admitted such articles, they would have, by this time, been 
sent to prison to expiate for the offence. | 

42. The same paper does not like that India should form a subject of 
English party politics. Party Government 
would introduce constant changes, one party 
undoing what was done by the other. In this way India would suffer. 
If Indian questions be taken up in Parliament, it is necessary that India 
should have representatives in that great assembly; otherwise Indian 
interests would be sacrificed to promote party interests. 

43. ‘The same paper complains of the conduct of Mr. Westmacott, 
i Whe Magistrate of Howrah, who has summarily 

iia dismissed the Government pleader of the 
place, Babu Upendra Lal Mitra, for taking part in a meeting of 
sympathy for Surendra Babu. In all matters a distinction is made 
between the white and the black. Otherwise, why should Upendra Babu 
be dismissed, while no inquiry is made into the conduct of a High Court 
Judge who waved his hat as a mark of his approbation of what Mr. Branson 
said in the Town Hall meeting ? 

44. The Sehachar, of the ye uly, referring to the proposal to exhibit 
ie Tniemeatienad thcisins an indigenous pathsala at the forthcoming 
. Bag dessa Exhibition, leak not undertake to say what 
feelings of joy will be excited in the breasts of foreign visitors when they 
see the boys with their rolled up mats under their left arm, and reed-pens 
ind inkstands in their right hand, vociferating ina chorus the multiplication 


India in Parliament. 


table, 


45. The same paper approves the erant of the title of Roy Bahadoor 
A Roy Bahadoorship, by the Viceroy to Baboo Hem Chandra Dutt 


late Dewan of the Mint, on the occasion of his. 


retirement from the public service. 
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46. The same paper says that the petition of English lad; 
Mr. Ibert’s Bill has been forward 
Queen. A disinterested Armen} 
chief mover in the matter. It has transpired that several of the 
are not British-born. Who, then, are these gown-wearers? Js 
‘* Mui Hindu,” “ Mui Hindu” reel of the past? 

47. The same paper says, “when we recall to memory ; 

2 "Bhar Ali, the late Ameer of Oban 
come toour eyes. His wife is now g prose 
beggar, and has to beg for bread at other's doors. For the support of thi. 
widow the Government of India has sanctioned a stipend of Rs, 209 , 
month.” 

48. The same paper is sorry to learn that warrants are out against the 
Kditor and the Printer of the Bhdrat Bundhy 
newspaper for defaming the Subordinate Judge 
of Rungpore, and that Babus Upendra Lal Dass and Mohendra Lal Dag 
have absconded. A notice has been stuck up in the Police Court for thei; 
arrest, and the police have attached the press, which, however, is said to 
have a different proprietory. 

49. Thesame paper asks, “Is it true that Babu Upendra Chandra 

—— Mitra, Government Pleader, Howrah, has been 
; dismissed by the Magistrate for having shown 
sympathy for Surendra Babu” ? 

50. The same paper asks the wealthy men of India to invest their 
surplus wealth in the establishment of more 
paper mills, on the ground that India contains 
the raw material in abundance, and that the mills already at work at Bali, 
Titagar, Lucknow, Gwalior, Gargaon, Madras, and Travancore are successful. 

51. The same paper states that, if it be true that the Viceroy has 
expressed his displeasure at the tone of some 
members of the native press of Bengal, it isa 
matter for profound regret. This is due to the audacious conduct of some 
young writers of hot blood. : 

52. The same paper, referring to the approaching release of Surendra 
Babu, observes that the Babu should not lose his 
head at the expressions of universal sympathy 
in his hour of distress, and cautions him in a friendly way not to be too elated. 
The writer further says that there should be no demonsiration before the jail 
at the time of release, as such a demonstration would be misconstrued by the 
enemies of the natives as aresult of the Ilbert Bill. ‘* A demontration against 
the High Court would be an act of stupidity. The utmost we can say 33 
that the punishment of Surendra was due to an error of the Court. Whois 
infallible? ‘There have been no two opinions as to the finding of the Court 
that Surendra Babu was guilty. To act in hostility to the High Court 
would be suicidal on our part. That is the only place where there 1s 0 
distinction of rank, caste, colour, and creed, and where the liberty of the subject 
is protected. Should we do anything to create in the mind of the people a 
feeling of contempt for this Court? We have now learnt to unite in al 
matters. ‘The cry that religion is in danger has not been carried further al 
the instance of the chief native newspapers. This is a good sign and matter 
for rejoicing. For this reason, too, no petition has been made for the removal 
of Mr. Norris.” The writer winds up the article by saying :—‘ Resolve 
your minds, swear by the name of God and the Fatherland, so long as W¢ 
do not acquire the full liberty and privileges of British subjects, so long # 
we cannot get disallowed the claims for unnatural superiority advanced by 
the foreign Brahmins, we shall not desist from our efforts. The Governmedls 
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htful Europeans, and, we hope, Parliament will approve 
views. Bluster and noise are of no use—pageants are as useless as 
id ords. Finally, we hope that Surendra Babu will himself disapprove 
hare ee of returning home in triumph. This is his paramount duty.” 
” sg The same paper, referring to the increasing exports of wheat from 
this country, recommends the conversion of 
Indian wheat. the paddy-fields into wheat-fields, and is of 
on that wheat would prove more remunerative than jute. 
54. The same paper considers the meeting held in England, under the 
se presidency of Sir A. Arbuthnot, against the 
The Ibert Bill in England. Ilbert Bill, as a failure, and refers to Sir A. 
{Iobhouse’s able reply to the opponents of the Bill in terms of high praise. 
The writer looks hopefully to the results of Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose’s mission, 
‘1. as much as John Bright has stood forth as the exponent of advanced 
liberalism. ‘The cry of empire in danger was raised when Kuropeans were 
leclared subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, and the same cry is 
now raised against the proposed extension of the jurisdiction of the Criminal 
Courts. So long as Englishmen remain in India, their prestige as our 
teachers will not be diminished, whatever a few interested agitators may say. 
55. A correspondent of the same paper says :—‘‘ Many believe that the 
ryots are better off in the khas mehals. But 
I believe, and, so far as 1 know, I maintain 
that the ryots of zemindars are happier than those of the khas mehals, 
because the zemindars fear Government, and the khas mehal officers fear 
nobody. I have asked ryots who have lands in zemindari and adjoining khas 
mehal villages, and they have told me that it is better to cultivate zemindar’s 
lands. In this matter most people are partial to zemindars.” 
56. Referring to the opinion recently expressed by the Huglishman 
newspaper that, in the event of more assaults 
the Haglishman and the Native upon European ladies being committed, it 
eon would be necessary to appoint a Committee of 
Safety for the protection of the honour of the wives and daughters of 
Huropeansin this country, the Pratinidhi, of the 5th July, says that that 
Englishman is a disgrace to his nationality who does not scruple to deepen in 
this way feelings of animosity between Englishmen and Indians. The writer 
then goes on to say :—‘‘Strong language in native newspapers is made the 
subject of a good deal of discussion. But they simply endeavour to state the 
truth from a plain sense of duty. It may be unhesitatingly affirmed that they 
can never throw up such inflammable poison. We agree with the Hindoo 
Patriot in asking the Government to ordain some sort of control for de- 
mented newspapers like the Lnglishman for the sake of preserving the peace 
in the interest of this vast Empire. The example set by the Englishman 
is very terrible. If he is not a rebel against the Government, we have not 
understood up to this dav what rebellion is.” 
d7. The same paper has the following about Professor Rowe of the 
Presidency College :— We learn from a 
trustworthy source that Mr. Rowe, Professor 
of English Literature in the Presidency College, seeks opportunities now- 
i-days, during lecture hours, to severely abuse Bengali lads. One day, 
after the sound of the fall of his book, a similar sound having been heard 
in his class-room, he abused the scholars in a jeering tone by calling them 
monkeys. After that, whilst lecturing one day on Shakespeare, he introduced 
the topic of Surendra Nath’s imprisonment, and spoke in a bitterly tauntin 
style. ‘Another day, whilst teaching Milton, he showed how the Bengali 
Babu resembled Satan,—Satan had fought against the might of the Lord, 
and Bengalis were this day asking for judicial powers equal to those of their 
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lords, the Englishmen. These displays of wit and humour are general] 

made in the fourth-year class. The scholars have resolved to petition “ 
Principal, protesting against such ungentlemanly conduct and expressions, i 
is impossible to sufficiently admire their patience and forbearance jp thi 

matter. If there had been any truth in the charge of headstrong reckless. 
ness which is generally urged against our college boys by narrow-minded 
Europeans, then, in connection with this affair, there would have Occurred 
by this time breaches of the peace in the Presidency College. However 
that be, it has now become desirable that the Government of Bengal, afte, 
making due enquiries about Mr. Rowe's impertinent behaviour, should ive 
him some lesson. Mr. Rowe’s hatred of the Bengali is no new thing 
But this 7s new, that he is able to abuse Bengalis freely and without scruple 
by introducing party politics into his lectures in a sacred seat of learning 
In our opinion his offence is very serious. Not the smallest delay occurs 
in finding out where a Deputy Magistrate or a poor clerk has joined agi. 
tation meetings held on account of Surendra Babu, or where a Government 
vakil has taken the chair at a meeting of that kind, and in administering 
punishment in such cases. But we cannot understand why no punitive 
measures are taken against the coward who thus disgraces the sacred pro- 


fessional chair in the highest temple of learning in the country.” 
58. The same paper says, with reference to Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerji’s release from jail:—* The rumour 
had already gone abroad that long before day- 


break on the day of release the police would 
carry Surendra Nath to his house, fearing lest the people who might come 


to see him should make a mad demonstration of their feelings. We had 
thought it was a rumour merely—without, in fact, a foundation. It was 
against the law to bring him out of the jail before the prescribed time. It 
is a matter of regret that the rumour has proved literally true. The jailor 
had told Babu Surendra Nath that on the fixed day he would be released at 
6-30 am. Be that as it may, yesterday, at about the hour of 4, before the 
night had passed away, he was brought out of the jail and taken towards 
Mateeabr:oj for a drive, the police being, of course, with him. Surendra 
Babu having objected to this as illegal, his companion, the jailor, replied 
that that was indeed illegal, but what could he do: that was the order of the 
Bengal Government. Nothing could be said after that. What could be a 
better proof than this of the correctness of the charge of cowardliness which 
people prefer against the present Government of Bengal. In our opinion 
it is a shameful mixture of cowardice and meanness, requiring to be avoided, 
and unfit to be done by any civilized Government. It behoves the ruler of 
a country to act alter having previously ascertained the temper and inclina- 
tions of the public. Quiet and solemn preparations were made for Surendra 
Babu’s reception. Without having previously enquired abcut all that calmly, 
the authorities had probably thought or feared that a terrible event of the 
nature of a political revolution would occur. Otherwise where was the need 
for this precaution, involving the violation of law ?” 

59. The same paper praises the Resolution of the Bengal Govern- 
ment on the subject of the admission of 
Bengaii lady students into the Calcutta Med- 


ee cal College, but expresses a slight difference of 
opinion about the admission test. The writer says that, although only those 
who have passed the F. A. examination are xow admitted into that college, 
it does not follow that such of the passed graduates of the Medical 
College as were admitted into it under the old regulations, after having 
passed only the Entrance examination, have not proved good medical 
practitioners. That being the case, and taking into consideration tle 
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: -Governor’s own admission that very serious mischief is now 
eee Sei society by the absence of lady doctors, :t would have been 
better if the admission test for lady students had been made slightly lower 
for the sake of turning out a batch of female physicians somewhat sooner. 

60. The same paper makes the following extracts from the Resolu- 

tion of the Bengal Government, referred to 

The Lieutenant-Governor and the jn the preceding paragraph :—“ Illiberality 
bert Bill. here has great and numerous *Y een ol 

t encourages zenana prejudices, it strengthens the barriers 
V wren a it suppresses the aitaedl and responsible aspirations of Indian 
ladies,” and remarks:—‘ A precisely similar remark could be made with 
ecard to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. It is superfluous to state after this that if 
\lr. Tompson had not resided long in India, he would have certainly 
taken up the cause of the Bill.” 

61. In the course of an article on the prospects of the Ilbert Bill, 

the same paper observes as follows :—“ Is the 
zid of ten or twelve thousand disloyal and 
ful-mouthed Europeans of greater weight than the joint wailings of 
950 millions of men? Shall justice, truth, and morality be all 
washed away by the foul current of zd? Englishmen, do you 
not yourselves say— let justice reign even though the heavens fall’? 
We can this day express ourselves freely and fearlessly to this effect :— 
If the Ilbert Bill be abandoned out of deference to the zdof a 
particular section of the community, or for the sake of maintaining 
their honour as a set of Nabobs, then the English Government will lose 
the Indian’s love, faith, confidence—all the essential elements—in fact, of 
moral strength. The Ilbert Bill is the measuring rod of truth, with one 
stroke, as it were, of which, it will be known whether the high hopes and 
aspirations held out up to this time to the people of India by the English 
Government are mere words of mouth or not, whether or no they are 
at heart desirous of ruling us by moral force.” The writer takes into 
consideration the principle of majority as an essential feature of the 
English system of government, and thinks it not quite improbable 
but that the Ibert Bill may be defeated by a majority of men declaring 
themselves against it. But he is still more inclined to hope that that will 
not happen. Lord Ripon has emphatically expressed his determination 
not to listen ‘*‘ to arguments which are inconsistent with the declared 
policy of the Crown and of Parliament.” The people of India live under 
the Government of the virtuous Queen and of Parliament, eternal 
dwelling-place of truth and justice. They have therefore a profound faith in 
England and in Lord Ripon. 

62. The scope of Lord 0 le tie of Local Self-Government is 
al Gis dames considered by a writer in the same paper to 
hate ribs ccsus be of a very limited nature. That ilar will 

hot transfer any veal administrative power from the Provincial Governments 
tothe people. All real power will remain vested as heretofore in the Local 
Governments and their district officers. Alluding to the District Magistrate, 
the writer says that “the king of the gods, the bearer of the thunderbolt, will 
remain as he is.”” The only change which is proposed ia that some business which 
was hitherto done by overworked district officers shall be in future done by 
the people or their representatives. The idea of Local Self-Government is no 


The Ibert Bull. 


hew idea of Lord Ripon’s. It was dearly cherished by both Lord Lawrence 


and Lord Mayo. Lord Ripon is simply endeavouring to give a shape to 
What was in Lord Mayo’s mind only as an unfledged idea. A coward] 

“chon of the English community do not understand this. They think that, 
‘* Lord Mayo transferred some of his own real powers to the Provincial 
*vernments under his decentralisation scheme, so Lord Ripon intends to 
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divest the Provincial Governments of a portion of their power, and vest; 
in the people or their representatives. But this 4s a serious mistake. ee 
63. The same paper says that the clerks belonging to the Travel; 
Clerks in the travelling post Post Office are, in the jirst place, very h me 
office. worked ; and, in the second place, very ae 
paid. They have to work for hours together and to sit up whole nih. 
Untimely death is consequently very common among them. And yet no 
short service pension is given to them, as 1s given by Government unde 
similar conditions elsewhere. ‘They have to travel long distances at ile, 
and it is therefore a pity that they get no travelling allowances, and the 
Mr. Sheridan, Inspector-General of the Travelling Post Office, has abolished 
the one resting camp at Madhupur on the Chord line, ond the one resting 
camp at Rampore Haut on the Loop line, thereby depriving them of th 
means which they hitherto possessed of enjoying a little rest. It is , 
matter of regret also that no promotion-scale has been fixed for them 
although such scales have been fixed for clerks who have not to work 
harder than they in the money-order, post-card, savings banks and other 
postal departments. The writer hopes that the Government will of its own 
motion enquire into the hardships and grievances of the poor clerks of the 
Travelling Post Office and give them such succour as it thinks needful. 


64. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 23rd June, in an article on the 


Bengal Tenancy Bill, says, among other 
— senuete ae things, that the provision made in the Bil 
for granting compensation to ryots on the occasion of their rejectment by 


the zemindar is new and inconsistent with the principles of justice. It 
does not appear reasonable that the zemindar should thus be subjected 
to loss. The provision regarding such compensation should be at once 
done away with. 

65. The Balasore Sambad Bahika, of the 21st June, in reviewing 


Mr. Iibert’s Bill. Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, says that the Bill is one 


which should be passed into law. But it 
must be admitted that the introduction of the scheme of Self-Government 


and the immature publication of the Bill are matters that have been pushed 
on somewhat hurriedly. 
66. The same paper cannot agree in the opinion expressed by some 
i ade i da that the officers of the Education Department 
are not fit to fill the post of Dewan. The 
writer cites the names of some officers belonging to the Education Depatt- 
ment who have. creditably filled such posts. It is remarked that al 
educational officers should not be condemned as unfit to perform the 
functions of a Dewan for the shortcomings of Bholanath Baboo. 
67. The Utkal Darpan, of the 24th June, makes the following 
Ae Sa ae observations:—When Mr. Rivers Thomps0 
assumed charge of the office of Lieutenant: 
Governor of Bengal, the people expected that the country would be really 
bencfited under his regime¢, but it is to be regretted that these expectations 
have not been realized. His administration has been condemned through 
out the country, but His Honor seems to take no. notice of it. He has, 
in the meantime, conferred a large number of appointments on Europeats 
to the disappointment of Bengalis, who were justly entitled to them. +0 
people are displeased with His Honor for his opposing Mr. Ilbert'’s Bill 
and for his not acting in the matter of the Self-Government scheme ™ 
accordance with the wishes of the Government of India. 
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